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Introduction 


Gaston  Lachaise  was  formed  as  an  artist  by 
a  series  of  apprenticeships.  The  foundation  of 
his  art  was  established  first  in  Paris,  under 
the  tutelage  of,  among  others,  his  cabinet- 
maker father  and  the  designer-craftsman  Rene 
Lalique,  and  later  in  the  United  States  as  an 
assistant  to  the  sculptors  Henry  Hudson 
Kitson  and  Paul  Manship.  Lachaise's  nature 
required  that  he  ally  himself  with  others,  and 
his  artistic  apprenticeships  led  to  his  devoted 
association  with  Isabel  Nagle,  whom  he  met  in 
Paris  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
married  in  1917. 

Though  Lachaise  never  returned  to  Europe 
after  1 906,  he  spent  almost  half  of  his  life  in 
France,  where  he  had  received  all  of  his  aca- 
demic training.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 88z. 
The  youngest  of  four  children,  he  had  a  sister, 
Allys,  born  the  previous  year,  and  two  older 
brothers,  who  died  in  infancy.  His  father,  Jean 
Michel  Lachaise,  was  a  prominent  French 
woodcarver  and  cabinet-maker,  who  had 
worked  on  Alexander  Gustave  Eiffel's  apart- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  tower  that  bears  his 
name  in  Paris.  His  father's  dedication  to 
craftsmanship  established  the  basis  of 
Lachaise's  art.  As  the  artist  later  wrote,  "My 
father  advised  me  to  follow  a  trade  . . .  dream- 
ing that  maybe,  he  could  lead  me  to  sculpture 
statuary  'Art'  which  [had]  been  out  of  reach 
for  him."1 

In  1895,  Lachaise  entered  a  four-year 
course  of  study  at  the  Ecole  Bernard  Palissy. 
Though  he  only  remained  three  years,  of  all  of 
his  artistic  education  he  valued  his  training 
there  the  most  highly.  He  was  associated  with 
both  the  school's  director,  Jean-Paul  Aube, 
and  its  master  sculptor  Alphonse  Moncel.  In 
1 898,  at  sixteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Academie  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  There  he 
studied  in  the  studio  of  Gabriel  Jules  Thomas, 
for  the  most  part  drawing  from  antique  casts 
and  the  nude  model.  Stultified  by  academic 
routine,  he  left  the  Academie  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies.  In  1 899  the  rules  of  the 
Salon  des  Artistes  were  suspended  to  allow  the 


still  sixteen-year-old  Lachaise  to  be  included; 
it  was  his  first  exhibition.  His  formal  educa- 
tion had  concluded,  and  he  had  begun  his 
ascent  from  "academic  pedantry  to  wildly 
exciting  erotic  creations."2 

Around  1902  Lachaise  met  in  Paris  a 
woman  who  was  to  change  the  course  of  his 
life.  Isabel  Dutaud  Nagle  was  a  Canadian- 
American,  married,  ten  years  his  senior,  and 
the  mother  of  a  young  son.  They  were  in- 
stantly attracted  to  each  other.  Recalling  their 
meeting,  Lachaise  wrote:  "At  twenty  in  Paris,  I 
met  a  young  American  person  who  immed- 
iately became  the  primary  inspiration  which 
awakened  my  vision  and  the  leading  influence 
that  has  directed  my  forces.  Throughout  my 
career,  as  an  artist,  I  refer  to  this  person  by  the 
word  'Woman.'  "3 

Their  relationship,  due  to  Mrs.  Nagle's 
decision  to  remain  with  her  husband  until 
their  son  was  in  college,  was  not  to  be  formal- 
ized in  marriage  until  1 917.  In  1903-4 
Lachaise  served  his  required  military  service. 
In  1904-5  he  supported  himself  by  working 
for  Rene  Lalique,  and  by  January  1906  he  had 
managed  to  save  sufficient  funds  to  travel  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  joined  Mrs.  Nagle 
in  Boston.  There  he  helped  various  commer- 
cial sculptors,  and  became  a  technician  in  the 
sculpture  studio  of  Henry  Hudson  Kitson,  a 
job  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1 9 1 2  Kitson  relo- 
cated his  studio  in  New  York,  leaving  Lachaise 
to  complete  a  project  in  Boston;  later  that 
year,  having  moved  to  New  York,  Lachaise 
began  to  again  work  for  Kitson.  When  the 
artist  Arthur  B.  Davies  visited  Kitson  to  select 
a  work  for  the  upcoming  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Modern  Art,  the  so-called  Armory 
Show,  he  met  Lachaise.  A  plaster  statuette  by 
Lachaise  was  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  ex- 
hibition; Kitson  was  left  out. 

Lachaise's  need  for  artistic  fulfillment  had 
drawn  him  to  New  York,  and  shortly  there- 
after he  severed  his  connection  with  Kitson. 
Though  he  left  Mrs.  Nagle  behind  in  Boston, 
she  continued  to  be  his  artistic  inspiration.  In 


New  York  he  began  Standing  Woman,  his 
worshipful  homage  to  her.  From  1913101921 
he  was  the  chief  assistant  to  Paul  Manship, 
possibly  the  most  brilliant  of  the  period's 
commercial  academic  sculptors.  By  19 16, 
having  completed  a  large  number  of  sculp- 
tures, Lachaise  sought  a  gallery  in  which  he 
could  show  his  work;  he  hoped  to  exhibit  at 
Alfred  Stieglitz's  291  gallery.  Due  to  the  com- 
plications of  the  war,  Lachaise's  first  solo 
exhibition  did  not  occur  until  February  1918. 
Held  at  the  Stephan  Bourgeois  Galleries  in 
New  York,  it  was  dominated  by  the  patined 
plaster  of  Standing  Woman.  The  show 
included  about  thirty  sculptures  and  a  number 
of  drawings.  Henry  McBride  of  The  Sun  wrote 
the  most  appreciative  review  of  the  show; 
Daniel  Chester  French,  the  dean  of  American 
conservative  sculptors,  described  Lachaise's 
vision  as  an  "atrocity." 

Through  his  stepson  Edward,  Lachaise  met 
E.  E.  Cummings,  a  friend  of  Nagle's  at 
Harvard  University.  Through  Cummings  he 
was  put  in  touch  with  an  intellectual  circle  that 
included  Hart  Crane,  Marianne  Moore, 
Scofield  Thayer,  and  James  Sibley  Watson.  In 
the  first  issue  of  The  Dial,  January  1,  1920, 
produced  by  its  new  owners,  Thayer  and 
Watson,  a  reproduction  of  a  bronze  plaque  by 
Lachaise  was  used  as  a  frontispiece.  An  article 
on  the  artist  by  Cummings  followed  the  next 
month,  appearing  during  Lachaise's  second 
one-man  exhibition  at  the  Bourgeois  Galleries. 
The  continued  support  of  this  respected  intel- 
lectual journal  was  important  for  Lachaise's 
career  and  many  of  Lachaise's  later  portrait 
heads  depict  members  of  The  Dial  staff. 

In  1921  Lachaise  was  commissioned  to 
create  a  decorative  frieze  for  the  lobby  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building, 
and  he  ended  his  association  with  Manship.  It 
was  the  first  of  such  architectural  commissions 
he  was  to  execute.  Like  Elie  Nadelman  and 
John  Storrs,  Lachaise's  abilities  were  not 
suited  to  the  completion  of  large-scale  com- 
missions. Smaller  commissions,  however,  the 
design  of  objects  ranging  from  elevator  doors 
to  radiator  caps  to  garden  ornaments,  were  to 
provide  much  of  Lachaise's  income  for  the  rest 


of  his  life.  Though  technically  impressive  and 
often  amusing,  Lachaise's  smaller  commis- 
sioned pieces,  with  the  exception  of  many  of 
his  portraits,  neither  challenged  his  talents  nor 
commanded  his  full  creative  attention. 

In  1922  Lachaise  joined  the  C.  W. 
Kraushaar  Galleries,  with  which  he  was  for- 
mally affiliated  through  1926  and  sporadically 
connected  through  193 1.  John  Kraushaar  lent 
Lachaise  money  and  acquired  many  of  his 
works.  Lachaise  was  given  two  more  gallery 
exhibitions  during  his  lifetime,  with  Alfred 
Stieglitz  at  The  Intimate  Gallery  in  1927  and 
the  following  year  at  the  Joseph  Brummer 
Gallery.  Though  public  response  to  his  art  was 
never  truly  enthusiastic,  following  McBride's 
early  praise  many  critics  and  writers  sup- 
ported Lachaise's  art.  In  1924  the  writer  and 
collector  A.  E.  Gallatin  edited  a  book  which 
contained  sixteen  callotype  reproductions  of 
Lachaise's  sculpture,  photographed  by 
Charles  Sheeler.  Gilbert  Seldes'  spirited  profile 
of  the  artist  was  printed  in  The  New  Yorker  in 
193 1.  (Most  likely  to  aid  Seldes,  Lachaise 
wrote  at  this  time  a  thirty-five  page  autobio- 
graphical piece.)  Thomas  Craven,  Marsden 
Hartley,  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  A.  Hyatt 
Mayor,  and  Paul  Strand  also  wrote  apprecia- 
tively and  perceptively  about  the  artist. 

Since  Lachaise  and  his  wife  were  childless, 
Lachaise's  private  life  focused  entirely  on 
Isabel.  Her  extravagance  and  his  loving  indul- 
gence of  her,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting 
her  son  Edward,  caused  Lachaise  to  be  fre- 
quently in  debt.  In  addition  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  his  own  studio  plus  an  apartment 
for  Isabel,  he  acquired  a  place  in  Georgetown, 
Maine,  in  1 923 .  After  this  time,  he  and  his  wife 
and  stepson  divided  their  lives  between  New 
York  and  Maine,  though  Lachaise  continued 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  New  York.  In 
America,  the  early  1 930s  were  not  years  of 
extensive  private  collecting  of  art.  Fortunate- 
ly, Lachaise  received  a  series  of  public  com- 
missions; in  193 1,  for  the  R.C.A.  Building  at 
Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York;  in  1932,  a 
large  plaster  relief  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  Century  of  Progress  Exposition;  in  1934, 
reliefs  for  the  International  Building, 


Rockefeller  Center  and  a  large  outdoor  sculp- 
ture for  the  writer,  collector,  and  artist  George 
L  K.  Morns;  and  in  1935,  a  large  outdoor 
commission,  which  was  never  realized,  for 
Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia. 

Those  commissions  and  other  smaller  proj- 
ects and  portraits  were  of  course  of  great 
economic  benefit  to  Lachaise.  Though  the 
large  commissions  took  up  considerable  time, 
he  also  made,  for  himself,  numerous  smaller 
pieces,  which  often  distort  and  alter  female 
anatomy.  Despite  the  large  number  of  works 
he  made  during  this  period,  it  was  not  until 
seven  years  after  his  Brummer  Gallery  show 
that  he  was  to  have  the  next  (and  last)  exhibi- 
tion during  his  lifetime.  In  January  1935,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  presented  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
Lachaise's  sculpture  and  drawings  that  had 
ever  been  assembled.  It  was  the  first  retrospec- 
tive that  the  museum  had  given  to  a  living 
sculptor.  Chosen  by  Lachaise  and  Lincoln 
Kirstein,  the  show  excluded  his  lesser  com- 
missioned pieces  and  the  more  sexually 
graphic  sculptures  of  the  female  body. 

Judged  in  near-perfect  health  in  a  medical 
examination  required  for  the  Philadelphia 
commission  four  months  before,  in  October 
1935  Lachaise  entered  the  hospital  for  bleed- 
ing resulting  from  a  tooth  extraction.  Compli- 
cations ensued,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  leukemia;  he  died  four  days  later,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three.  Among  an  entire  generation 
of  sculptors  concerned  with  the  figure, 
Lachaise  had  been  the  one  to  most  dynami- 
cally reinvigorate  the  subject,  endowing  it 
with  both  originality  and  universality. 

Gaston  Lachaise  may  have  met  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney,  the  founder  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  as  early  as 
191 2,  while  he  was  working  for  H.  H.  Kitson 
in  New  York.  Kitson's  workshop  was  in 
MacDougal  Alley,  where  Mrs.  Whitney  and 
other  artists  had  already  established  studios. 
Beginning  in  1920  Lachaise  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society 
of  Independent  Artists.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  when  Mrs.  Whitney  acquired  her 


first  example  of  his  work,  Dolphin  Fountain 
was  in  her  private  collection  when  it  was 
formally  accessioned  in  1 93  1 ,  and  /  lead  and 
Seal  had  been  purchased  for  the  Museum 
during  the  previous  year.  Of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
support  of  Lachaise,  Lincoln  Kirstein  has 
observed  that  she,  "with  unquestioning  gen- 
erosity, purchased  important  pieces  at  the  first 
price  asked,  not  in  charity  but  with  a  sculptor's 
recognition  of  distinguished  sculpture."4 

Additional  works  by  Lachaise  were  added 
to  the  collection  of  the  Museum  regularly 
thereafter.  Two  pencil  drawings  were 
acquired  in  1932.  Man  Walking  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Museum's  First  Biennial 
Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Sculp- 
ture in  1933.  In  1936,  by  permission  of  the 
artist's  widow,  Standing  Woman  was  cast 
posthumously  for  the  Museum.  Two  years 
later,  the  four  additional  Lachaise  drawings  in 
the  Permanent  Collection  were  acquired  from 
Isabel  Lachaise.  Head  was  bought  by  the 
Museum  in  1941  from  the  Kraushaar  Gal- 
leries. In  1954,  Mrs.  Sam  Lewisohn  bequeathed 
Head  of  Woman.  Torso,  the  Museum's  only 
sculpture  with  fragmented,  abstract  distortion 
and  simplification,  entered  the  collection  in 
1958,  when  it  was  purchased  from  the  Down- 
town Gallery.  Two  recent  promised  gifts  of 
small  statuettes  are  among  Lachaise's  first 
explorations  of  the  standing  female  nude. 

Included  in  the  Museum's  first  two  Biennial 
Exhibitions,  Lachaise's  work  has  been  seen  in 
numerous  group  exhibitions  since  the  opening 
of  the  Museum.  In  1937,  a  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  and  small  sculptures,  exe- 
cuted from  1 91 2  to  1935,  was  presented  at  the 
Museum.  It  represented  the  first  public  display 
of  many  of  these  works  and  was  described  by 
Marsden  Hartley  as  "a  revelation  in  point  of 
his  sureness  of  style"  and  "one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  that  have  been  given  in  New  York 
for  some  time."5  In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  his  work,  organized  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County-  Museum  of  An,  trav- 
eled to  the  Museum.  The  present  survey  of  the 
Museum's  holdings  includes  all  the  works  by 
Lachaise  in  the  Permanent  Collection,  as  well 
as  three  Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gifts. 


"Lachaise  was  a  big  man,  of  better  than  medium  height,  dark  eyes,  dark  flowing  hair, 
and  an  elemental  animalistic  burning  in  him  . . .  he  was  alive  with  passion  for  art  and 
the  pure  expression  of  it,  he  was  inordinately  simple  as  well 

Marsden  Hartley,  The  Spangle  of  Existence 


Photograph  by  Paul  Strand 

Gaston  Lachaise,  Georgetown,  Maine,  192J 

©  1 97 1  by  the  Estate  of  Paul  Strand 


Gaston  Lachaise  (1882- 1935) 


1882 

Born  on  March  i  9,  m  Paris.  Father,  Jean 
Michel  Lachaise,  is  a  woodcarver  and  cabinet- 
maker; mother,  Marie  Barre  Lachaise. 

1895-98 

Attends  Ecole  Bernard  Palissy,  Paris;  studies 

with  Jean-Paul  Aube  and  Alphonse  Moncel. 

1898 

Begins  study  at  the  Academie  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts;  works  in  the  atelier  of  Gabriel- 
Jules  Thomas. 

1899- 1903 

Exhibits  at  the  annual  Salon  des  Artistes, 

Paris. 


1913-21 

Works  as  chief  assistant  to  Paul  Manship; 
makes  his  own  sculpture  at  night. 

1917 

Becomes  a  U.S.  citizen;  marries  Isabel  Nagle. 

1918 

Given  first  of  two  solo  exhibitions,  Stephan 

Bourgeois  Galleries,  New  York. 

1920 

Made  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Society  of  Independent  Artists,  New  York. 

1922-27 

Affiliated  with  C.  W.  Kraushaar  Galleries, 

New  York. 


1901 

Death  of  father. 

ca.  1902 

Meets  Mrs.  Isabel  Dutaud  Nagle,  who 

becomes  the  primary  inspiration  of  his  art. 

1903-4 

Serves  in  French  military. 

1905 

Works  for  designer-craftsman  Rene  Lalique. 

1906 

Arrives  in  Boston  to  join  Mrs.  Nagle,  traveling 
by  way  of  England,  where  he  stopped  in  Lon- 
don; mother  and  sister  later  follow  him  to 
America. 

1906-12 

Assisted  the  sculptor  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  in 

Boston. 

1912 

Moves  to  New  York  City;  ends  his  association 
with  Kitson,  who  had  relocated  his  studio 
there. 

1913 

One  statuette  included  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  the  so-called 
Armory  Show. 


1924 

Gaston  Lachaise  by  A.  E.  Gallatin  published. 
First  museum  purchase  of  a  work  by  Lachaise, 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

1925-26 

One-man  exhibition,  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

1927 

One-man  exhibition,  Alfred  Stieglitz's  The 
Intimate  Gallery,  New  York. 

1928 

One-man  exhibition,  Joseph  Brummer 
Gallery,  New  York. 

1931-35 

Receives  a  series  of  five  large-scale  commis- 
sions: reliefs  for  the  R.C.A.  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  (193 1);  plaster 
relief  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  ( 1 93  2) ; 
reliefs  for  the  International  Building,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  and  large  outdoor  sculpture  for 
George  L.  K.  Morris  (1934);  and  commission 
for  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia  (1935). 

1935 

Retrospective,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 

New  York. 

Dies  October  17,  in  New  York. 


Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo,  Woman  Arranging  Hair, 
&  Standing  Figure 


As  Marsden  Hartley  memorably  observed, 
Gaston  Lachaise  "saw  the  entire  universe  in 
the  form  of  a  woman."  Two  recent  promised 
gifts  to  the  Museum's  collection  provide  the 
opportunity  to  study  more  comprehensively 
Lachaise's  changing  view  of  the  female  figure. 
Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo  and  Woman 


Arranging  Hair  were  both  made  while 
Lachaise  lived  in  Boston.  He  produced  rela- 
tively little  work  during  this  period,  as  he  was 
connected  full  time  with  the  sculpture  studio 
of  Henry  Hudson  Kitson.  These  two  works  are 
part  of  a  series  of  intimately  scaled,  standing 
female  statuettes  made  between  1910  and 


Woman  Arranging  Hair,  ca.  19 10- 12 
Bronze,  10V2  inches  high 
Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Lydia 
and  Harry  Lewis  Winston  Collection;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  Malbin 


Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo,  1910 
Bronze,  1 1  inches  high 
Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Lydia 
and  Harry  Lewis  Winston  Collection;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  Malbin 


1 9 1 5 .  This  series  marks  his  earliest  use  of  the 
nude  female.  Preliminary  studies  for  Standing 
Woman,  191  2.-2,7,  these  pieces  are  among 
Lachaise's  most  spontaneously  made  sculp- 
tures; his  hand,  the  direct  modeling  of  the 
works,  is  apparent.  In  the  earlier  piece. 
Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo,  the  face  is 
undefined,  the  breasts  are  exposed,  and  a 
flowing  garment  swirls  about  the  figure. 
Refined  and  almost  grossly  sensual  features 
are  combined;  delicate  feet  and  calves  support 
a  voluminous  figure  with  a  distended  stomach. 


The  back  of  the  figure  seems  almost  cut  off;  it 
is  crudely  finished,  and  the  lines  of  the  casting 
process  are  clearly  evident.  A  three-dimen- 
sional sketch,  Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo 
catches  the  rhythmic  amplitude  of  Isabel,  in 
particular,  and  the  freed  female  body,  in 
general.  The  pose  of  Woman  Arranging  Hair 
has  a  greater  sexual  allure,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  figure's  undraped  buttocks,  nippled 
breasts,  and  coquettish  downward  gaze.  Its 
degree  of  abstraction  is  unusual.  The  figure 
seems  to  almost  grow  out  of  its  base.  Both 
works,  especially  Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo, 
are  reminiscent  of  certain  Art  Nouveau  treat- 
ments of  dancers,  like  the  numerous  depic- 
tions of  the  American  dancer  Loie  Fuller,  or 
Ruth  St.  Denis,  of  whom  Lachaise  later  did  a 
number  of  portrait  studies.  The  burlesque,  of 
which  Lachaise  was  a  great  admirer,  also  pro- 
vided a  model  for  the  teasing  sensuality  and 
calculated  exposure  of  these  little  statues. 
Acquired  in  1956  by  the  donors  as  unique 
casts,  the  plasters  were  supposedly  destroyed. 
However,  the  plasters  exist  in  the  Lachaise 
Foundation  and  subsequent  casts  of  both 
works  have  been  produced,  though  they  have 
markedly  different  patinas  from  these  earlier 
editions. 

Almost  identical  in  size  to  the  two  earlier 
sculptures,  Standing  Figure  of  1927  is  a  closely- 
related  treatment  of  this  same  theme.  Its  care- 
ful organization  of  form  and  line,  composed 
arrangement  of  features,  and  handling  of 
detail  versus  mass  demonstrate  Lachaise's 
continuity  of  vision  within  his  growing  tech- 
nical finesse.  In  aspects  such  as  the  drawing  of 
the  fingers  as  they  extend  into  the  folds  of  cloth 
at  the  bottom  of  Standing  Figure,  the  greater 
directness  and  immediacy  of  the  two  earlier 
pieces  give  way  to  refinement  of  craft. 


Standing  Figure,  1927 

Bronze,  n14X414X314  inches; 

base,  4x5x4  inches 

Given  in  memory  of  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  by 

the  Halpert  Foundation     "5.14 


Standing  Woman 


"Sculpture  is  entirely  the  relation  of  forms 
which  flow  in  an  unending  belt  through  a 
head,  a  neck,  a  torso;  and  they  must  all  go 
together,  a  foot  must  [go]  with  a  head  in  the 
same  figure."6 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  in 
19 1 2,  Lachaise,  separated  from  his  beloved 
Isabel,  began  Standing  Woman.  Over  life-size, 
this  homage  to  Isabel  was  conceived  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  Lachaise's  art,  and  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  surrogate  for  his  absent  mis- 
tress. It  went  through  numerous  variations 
before  its  first  public  exhibition,  in  plaster,  at 
Lachaise's  one-man  show  at  the  Stephan 
Bourgeois  Galleries  in  New  York  in  February 
19 1 8.  Bourgeois  titled  all  the  works  in  the 
show  rather  poetically,  and  referred  to 
Standing  Woman  as  Elevation.  This  work  was 
unquestionably  based  upon  Isabel,  as  con- 
firmed by  nude  photos  of  her  in  the  files  of  the 
Lachaise  Foundation.  Its  composition  was 
first  explored  in  certain  small  clay  statuettes, 
based  on  Isabel,  made  in  Boston  around 
1910-12,  like  Woman  Arranging  Hair  and 
Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo.  They  present  her 
in  a  standing  pose  with  her  breasts  exposed, 
but  the  rest  of  her  figure  partially  draped. 
Lachaise's  later,  totally  nude  Standing 
Woman  was  judged  a  "masterpiece"  by  Henry 
McBride,  and  referred  to  by  E.  E.  Cummings 
as  "a  complete  tactile  self  orchestration,  a 
magnificently  conjugative  largeness,  an  IS."7 
The  figure  is  high  waisted  and  full  breasted, 
but  the  fecundity  of  Standing  Woman  is  bal- 
anced by  the  spiritual  calm  and  solemn  intro- 
version of  her  facial  features  and  the  gestures 
of  her  hands.  The  transition  of  her  smooth 
palms  to  the  pointed  tips  of  her  fingers  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  treatment  of  hands  in  drawings 


Standing  Woman,  1912-27 
Bronze,  70  x  28  x  16  inches 
Purchase     36.91 


by  William  Blake.  Her  hands  have  a  celestial 
pulchritude  that  seems  divorced  from  the 
activities  of  carrying,  grasping  or  lifting.  One 
draws  attention  to  her  face,  while  the  other 
subtly  resists  advances. 

The  self-contained  strength  of  Standing 
Woman  (1912-27)  becomes  sensual  muscle  in 
the  larger  Standing  Woman  of  1932.  In  this 
later  sculpture,  Isabel's  feet  are  firmly  on  the 
ground,  her  hands  solidly  grasp  her  waist  and 
thigh,  her  stomach  is  divided  into  double 
embryonic  shapes,  and  her  eyes  are  open  and 
gaze  down  upon  the  world.  Lachaise's  vision 
of  woman,  the  demarcation  of  her  spiritual 


Gaston  Lachaise 

Standing  Woman,  1932 

Bronze,  88  x  41V8  x  19V8  inches 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Mrs. 

Simon  Guggenheim  Fund 


and  sensual  selves,  is  most  clearly  perceived  by 
comparing  these  two  works.  The  source  of 
both  sculptures  is  paleolithic  fetishes,  though 
their  more  direct  precedents  are  found  within 
the  French  sculptural  tradition  of  the  female 
figure  as  erotic  icon.  Lachaise's  Americanness 
is  a  matter  of  citizenship  not  sensibility. 
Standing  Woman  is  part  of  a  progression  from 
Rodin  to  Renoir,  Maillol,  and  the  pre-Ameri- 
can  Nadelman.  Lachaise's  Beaux-Arts  classi- 
cism and  training,  when  confronted  by  the 
passionate  inspiration  of  Isabel,  were  trans- 
formed into  an  art  of  majestic  sensuality. 

Standing  Woman  was  first  cast  in  bronze  for 
Lachaise's  February -March  192.7  exhibition 


at  the  Joseph  Brummer  Gallery.  The  casting 
had  been  delayed  almost  a  decade  due  to 
Lachaise's  always  tenuous  financial  situation. 
The  Museum's  cast,  the  first  posthumous  edi- 
tion of  the  piece,  was  acquired  from  the  artist's 
widow  in  1936.  A  torso  of  Standing  Woman, 
titled  Torso  of  Elevation  and  usually  dated 
1912-27,  was  probably  made  sometime  after 
1927,  as  a  by-product  of  the  casting  process. 
All  of  the  casts  of  this  piece,  like  those  of 
Standing  Woman  (with  two  exceptions  from 
the  Lachaise  Foundation's  standard  com- 
pleted edition  of  twelve),  are  in  public  collec- 
tions. A  bust  of  Standing  Woman  has  also 
been  cast  as  a  separate  sculpture. 


Pierre-Auguste  Renoir 

Venus  Victorious,  19 14 

Bronze,  70  x  42  x  32  inches 

Norton  Simon  Inc.  Museum  of  Art,  Pasadena 


Aristide  Maillol 
L'Ete,  1910-11 
Bronze,  64  inches  high 
Private  collection 


Elie  Nadelman 

Suppliant,  ca.  1905 

Bronze,  57  inches  high 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jan  Nadelman 
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Seal,  1 92 1 

Bronze,  10%  x  14V2  inches 

Purchase     31.43 


'4 


Seal 


During  the  organization  of  his  1935  retrospec- 
tive at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Lachaise 
was  specific  about  which  works  he  wanted 
included.  He  felt  strongly  about  eliminating 
from  this  show  the  "pretty  leaping  fishes  and 
flying  seagull  side"  of  his  art,  and  selected 
neither  Seal  nor  Dolphin  Fountain  for  the 
exhibition.  Certain  of  his  admirers  responded 
differently  to  this  aspect  of  his  sculpture.8  A.  E. 
Gallatin  had  reproduced  Sea  Lion  (an  earlier 
version  of  Seal)  in  an  article  on  Lachaise  in 
1923  and  noted  there  that  "some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  things  Lachaise  has 
done  are  his  studies  of  animals.  His  love  of 
voluptuous  and  swelling  forms  has  found  full 
play  in  these  magnificent  and  highly  decora- 
tive interpretations."9  Like  Hunt  Diedrich, 
Robert  Laurent,  William  Zorach  and  other 
sculptors  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  animal 
subjects  were  particularly  suited  to  Lachaise 


for  their  abstract  possibilities  and  commercial 
appeal.  Among  the  animals  Lachaise  used  for 
his  sculpture  were  the  bee,  the  horse,  pea- 
cocks, penguins,  seagulls,  swans,  and  the 
turkey.  Seal  is  a  summation  of  the  sinuous 
curves  that  fascinated  Lachaise  throughout  his 
work.  The  earlier  signed  and  dated  ( 1 9 1 7)  cast 
of  a  slightly  more  complex  state  of  the  piece 
exists  in  the  Phillips  Collection,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Whitney  Museum's  Seal  was  cast 
during  the  final  year  Lachaise  assisted  Paul 
Manship.  In  1916  at  Manship's  studio  he  met 
the  young  sculptor  Reuben  Nakian  (b.  1 897). 
They  worked  together  for  Manship  and 
shared  a  studio  from  1920  to  1923.  Nakian  is 
considered  to  be  Lachaise's  only  student  and 
apprentice.  Nakian's  Seal,  done  in  1930,  uses 
an  identical  motif  in  a  remarkably  similar,  if 
more  crisply  angular,  manner. 


Reuben  Nakian 

Seal,  1930 

Bronze,  17V2  x  9  x  15  inches 

Purchase     31.57 
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Dolphin  Fountain,  1924 

Bronze,  17  inches  high 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney     3 1.41 


Gaston  Lachaise 

Two  Floating  Nude  Acrobats,  1922 
Bronze,  1  1  x  23A  x  7V2  inches 
Collection  Mrs.  John  S.  Schulte 


Gaston  Lachaise 
Frog  Fountain,  1924 
Bronze,  14x10  inches 
Courtesy  Lachaise  Foundation 
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Dolphin  Fountain 


Lachaise's  Two  Floating  Sude  Acrobats  of 
1922  is  among  his  earliest  explorations  of 
figures  suspended  in  the  air.  Divers  were  also 
the  subject  of  Lachaise  sculptures  of  this 
period.  There  is  something  a  bit  preposterous 
about  Lachaisian  women  floating  in  space: 
animal  sculpture  provided  a  better  vehicle  for 
this  theme.  Alternately  graceful,  as  in  Flock  of 
Seagulls,  and  almost  comical,  as  in  Frog 
Fountain,  Lachaise's  depictions  of  animals  in 
motion  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  1 924. 
Clearly  among  Lachaise's  favorite  animals, 
dolphins  provided  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
sculptures  by  him  from  1917  on.  In  objects 
ranging  from  this  fountain,  and  numerous 


smaller  pieces  relating  to  it,  to  a  commercially 
produced  radiator-cap  ornament,  Lachaise 
frequently  used  the  dolphin  in  his  an.  Gregar- 
ious and  intelligent,  its  grace,  playfulness,  and 
speed  have  made  this  animal  the  source  of 
enchantment  and  myth  from  earliest  times.  As 
the  dolphin  is  capable  of  leaping  thirty  feet,  the 
theme  received  its  most  apt  expression  in  the 
leaping  shapes  of  Dolphin  Fountain.  Its 
rhythmic  arabesque  of  fifteen  swimming  and 
vaulting  dolphins,  supported  on  a  sea  of 
undulating,  stylized  waves,  represents 
Lachaise  at  his  most  ingratiating  and  most 
technically  impressive. 


Gaston  Lachaise 

Flock  of  Seagulls,  1924 

Bronze,  22V4  inches  high 

Collection  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hazen,  New  York 
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Head,  1928 

Bronze  with  nickel  plate,  13V4  inches  high 

Purchase     31.42 


Head  of  a  Woman,  1 923 
Bronze,  13V2  inches  high 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Lewisohn     54.50 


opposite,  left  to  right: 

Chinese  Sculpture 

Buddha,  Tang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618-907) 

Stone,  1 5  V2  inches  high 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  gift  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Albert  Roothbert 

Gaston  Lachaise 

Portrait  of  Marie  Pierce,  1924 

Nickel  plate  over  bronze,  14%  x  jVs  inches 

Denver  Art  Museum 

Gaston  Lachaise 

Mask,  1928 

Lead, 7  13/16  x  5  11/16  x  3  5/16  inches 

The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum;  gift  of  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ransohoff 
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Head  of  a  Woman  &  Head,  1928 


Apprenticed  in  the  techniques  of  modeling, 
casting,  and  patination  for  such  an  extended 
period,  Lachaise,  like  the  European-trained 
American  sculptors  Archipenko  and  Nadel- 
man,  had  a  much  more  profound  knowledge 
of  his  craft  than  most  native-born  Americans. 
The  varying  materials  and  patinas  of  his  sculp- 
ture indicate  the  breadth  of  his  technical  abil- 
ity and  evoke  differing  emotional  connota- 
tions. Lachaise's  sculptures  were  carved  or 
cast,  using  clay  and  plaster  models.  He  cast  in 
aluminum  (which  he  was  among  the  earliest  to 
use  as  an  artistic  medium),  bronze,  and  iron. 
On  occasion,  he  would  nickle  or  brass  plate 
over  these  casts.  Lachaise  carved  in  marble, 
which  he  sometimes  would  polychrome,  and 
in  alabaster,  rteldstone,  granite,  and  wood. 
Head  of  a  Woman,  one  of  the  most  rawly 
surfaced  of  his  bronze  sculptures,  is  con- 
sidered by  Gerald  Nordland  as  "perhaps  the 
earliest  fully  mature  and  completely  realized 
example  of  Lachaise's  idealism."10  It  is  inter- 
preted by  Nordland  as  a  depiction  of  the  ar- 
tist's wife  Isabel  as  his  muse.  Its  forms  provide 
ample  evidence  of  the  correlation  of  Lachaise's 
art  and  earlier  sculpture  like  the  T'ang  period 


Buddha  head  reproduced  here.  The  dry  sur- 
face of  this  piece  gives  it  a  more  dolorous 
appearance  than  other,  more  highly  polished 
casts  of  the  work.  The  titles  of  these  casts, 
Head  of  a  Woman  (The  Egyptian  Head)  and 
Egyptian  Head,  underscore  the  piece's  fron- 
tality.  A  prelude  to  the  cycle  of  portrait  heads 
which  occupied  Lachaise  over  the  next  decade, 
the  closed  eyes  and  stoic  presence  of  the  sculp- 
ture echo  the  composure  of  the  head  of 
Standing  Woman  and  the  simplicity  of  Mask. 
The  combination  of  a  matte  and  shiny  finish 
on  the  Museum's  Head  and  its  plump  sensual- 
ity contrast  with  the  greater  idealism  of  Head 
of  a  Woman.  The  piece's  open,  saucer-lidded 
eyes  and  frontal  presentation  make  it  more 
directly  accessible  to  the  viewer.  Its  bronze, 
nickel-plated  surface  (also  seen  in  Lachaise's 
sculpture  of  his  niece,  Mask  of  Marie  Pierce) 
perfectly  expresses  the  contours  of  its  tightly 
capped  head  and  smooth  transition  from  fea- 
ture to  feature.  These  more  architectonic, 
idealized  heads  evoke  a  universal  woman- 
hood, untouched  by  either  the  realism  of  his 
later  portraits  or  the  sexual  frankness  of  his 
distorted  and  fragmented  pieces. 
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Head,  1923-24 


Though  it  was  made  about  twenty  years  after 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Head,  like 
many  of  Lachaise's  works,  appears  more 
European  than  American.  The  French  figura- 
tive tradition  of  glorifying  the  female  form  and 
his  academic  training  in  Paris  were  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  Lachaise  developed;  the 
living  sculptors  he  admired — Brancusi, 
Epstein,  and  Lehmbruck — were  all  European. 

Nonetheless,  his  general  concerns — 
the  female  form  and  animal  subjects — place 
his  work  firmly  within  the  mainstream  of 
American  sculpture  made  between  191 5  and 
1935.  His  attitude  toward  these  subjects  and 
the  technical  superiority  of  his  handling  of 
materials  isolated  him  and  were  the  sources  of 
his  accomplishment.  Of  his  generation  of 
American  sculptors — John  Flannagan,  Robert 


Laurent,  Paul  Manship,  Elie  Nadelman, 
William  Zorach,  and  others — only 
Nadelman's  achievement  is  comparable.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
Nadelman's  career  one  finds  the  same  com- 
mingling of  European  craft  and  tradition  and 
American  opportunity  and  inspiration.  The 
Polish-born  Nadelman  arrived  in  the  United 
States  eight  years  after  Lachaise,  also  by  way 
of  France.  He  immigrated  to  America  with  a 
substantial  reputation,  was  quickly  given  an 
exhibition,  and  became  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  American  sculptors  and  painters. 
Lincoln  Kirstein  reported  that  Lachaise 
"esteemed  the  Pole  with  little  reciproca- 
tion. "n  Later,  from  the  same  author,  one 
understands  why  Nadelman  might  have  had 
little  respect  for  Lachaise;  upon  seeing 


Head,  1923-24 
Marble,  i63A  inches  high 
Purchase     41.54 


Lachaise's  Bourgeois  Galleries  exhibition  of 
19 1 8,  Nadelman  felt  that  Lachaise  had  stolen 
all  of  his  ideas  from  him.12 

Charting  the  influences  upon  an  artist  like 
Lachaise  is  a  problematic  exercise  because, 
though  his  work  reveals  a  multitude  of 
sources,  they  were  all  channeled  into  his  obses- 
sion with  Isabel  as  the  embodiment  of  a  femi- 
nine ideal.  A  work  like  Head  mixes  Buddhist, 
Greek,  and  Hindu  sources  with  modern  con- 
ventions. A  more  specific  context  for  this 
sculpture  may  be  provided  by  perceiving  it  as 
mid-point  between  Nadelman's  Parisian- 
period  Female  Head  (ca.  1909),  and 
Brancusi's  1931  marble  version  of  Mile. 
Pogany.  The  polished  perfection  of 
Nadelman's  hellenistic,  glacial  idealization  in 
Female  Head  appears  as  a  sentry  for 
Lachaise's  more  abstracted,  exaggerated 
work.  The  altered  features  of  Head,  the 
enlarged  and  almondine  eyes,  monumental 


nose,  small,  pursed  lips,  and  the  flattened  and 
radiating  lines  of  the  hair,  are  further  stream 
lined  in  Brancusi's  late,  marble  version  of 
Mile.  Pogany.  The  only  details  observed  more 
realistically  by  Brancusi  are  the  ears   a  feature 
almost  never,  other  than  in  portraits,  seen  in 
Lachaise's  depictions  of  the  head).  Brancusi 
and  Lachaise  were  certainly  familiar  with  each 
other's  work.  Brancusi's  sculpture  was  exhib- 
ited in  one-man  shows  in  New  York  in  19 14, 
1 926,  and  1933.  The  later  two  shows  occurred 
at  the  Joseph  Brummer  Gallery,  where,  in 
1928,  Lachaise's  most  important  exhibition  at 
a  commercial  gallery  was  held. 

While  Nadelman's  Female  Head  simplifies  a 
classical  ideal  and  Brancusi  seeks  in  Mile. 
Pogany  the  spiritual  essence  of  his  subject  and 
the  material  with  which  it  is  conveyed, 
Lachaise's  Head  expresses,  by  amplifying  its 
forms,  a  poetic  revelation  of  his  model. 


Elie  Nadelman 

Female  Head,  ca.  1909 

Marble,  14  inches  high 

Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin  College; 

Mrs.  F.F.  Prentiss  Fund 


Constantin  Brancusi 

Mile.  Pogany,  193  1 

Marble,  1 9  inches  high  (without  base) 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  The  Louise  and 

Walter  Arensberg  Collection 
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John  Marin,  1928 

Bronze,  12  inches  high 

Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Seth  and 

Gertrude  W.  Dennis 


Juliana  Force,  1934 
Bronze,  1 2  inches  high 
Anonymous  gift     53.51 


Portraits:  John  Marin  &c  Juliana  Force 


Lachaise's  earliest  portrait  sculpture — 
of  his  sister  Allys — was  made  in  1897.  In  the 
years  following  his  meeting  Isabel  Nagle,  most 
of  his  work  was  devoted  to  amplifying  and 
idealizing  her  image.  But  during  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s,  acknowledging  his  admira- 
tion of  the  great  French  sculpture  portraitist 
Jean-AntoineHoudon  (1 741 -1828),  Lachaise 
produced  a  series  of  portraits  of  leading  artis- 
tic, intellectual,  and  social  figures  of  the  time. 
Though  more  obviously  involved  with  accu- 
rate likeness  and  therefore  more  prosaic,  Paul 
Manship's  numerous  portrait  head  sculptures, 
first  made  in  1 9 1 3  and  best  exemplified  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  19 18,  must  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  Lachaise  in  this  area. 
Departing  from  the  idealizations  of  his  earlier 
works  like  Head  of  a  Woman,  1923,  Lachaise, 
in  his  early  portrait  heads,  sought  both  physi- 
cal verisimilitude  and  psychological  insight. 
Were  it  only  for  these  works,  he  would  be 
assured  a  place  in  the  history  of  American 
sculpture.  Among  the  subjects  of  his  portrait 
heads  were  E.  E.  Cummings,  Lincoln  Kirstein, 
John  Marin,  Henry  McBride,  Marianne 
Moore,  George  L.  K.  Morris,  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Edgar  Varese,  Carl 
Van  Vechten,  and  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg. 

Lachaise's  portrait  of  the  famous  craggy 
features  of  Marin  is  the  best  known  work  of 
the  series.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  sculptor's 
most  penetrating  characterizations.  Revealing 
the  determination  and  relentless  gaze  of  the 
watercolorist  and  painter,  Lachaise  saw  in  his 
subject  "the  face  of  a  man  who  had  suffered, 
sacrificed  and  triumphed  without  vanity."13 

Lachaise  had  been  in  touch  with  Marin 
through  his  affiliation  with  Alfred  Stieglitz.  In 
addition,  they  shared  a  love  of  the  Maine 
coast,  and  the  men  and  their  families  had 


become  friendly.  Lachaise's  relations  with  the 
entire  Stieglitz  group  of  artists  were  at  their 
most  intense  around  the  time  of  his  first  and 
only  exhibition  with  Stieglitz,  at  The  Intimate 
Gallery  in  the  early  spring  of  1927. 

The  sculpture  of  John  Marin  is  the  final  cast, 
of  the  edition  of  fifteen,  which  remained  in 
private  ownership.  Its  recent  addition  to  the 
Permanent  Collection  increases  our  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  not  only 
Lachaise,  but  of  John  Marin  as  well. 

Beginning  in  1911  Juliana  Rieser  Force  was 
secretary  and  assistant  to  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney.  Highly  capable  and  possessed  of 
legendary  charm  and  energy,  she  was  rapidly 
given  greater  responsibilities.  The  activities 
and  exhibitions  of  the  Whitney  Studio  Club 
were  placed  under  her  management,  and, 
when  Mrs.  Whitney  founded  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  1930,  Mrs.  Force 
was  named  its  first  director.  In  late  1933 
Lachaise  asked  Mrs.  Force  to  pose  for  a  por- 
trait. It  was  one  of  the  last  portrait  heads  on 
which  he  worked.  It  was  made  in  plaster  in  a 
few  sittings,  and  aroused  little  enthusiasm  in 
either  Lachaise  or  Mrs.  Force.  Cast  for  the  first 
time  after  the  death  of  Lachaise,  it  was  patined 
by  Reuben  Nakian  for  Mrs.  Force  about 
1937-38.  This  cast  and  the  plaster  were  sub- 
sequently placed  in  storage,  lost,  and  then 
found  when  the  basement  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
studio  in  MacDougal  Alley  was  cleaned  out  in 
1953.  The  sculpture  was  added  to  the  Per- 
manent Collection  the  following  year.  Though 
not  a  prime  example  of  Lachaise's  work  in  the 
area,  Juliana  Force  does  depict  a  person  cen- 
tral to  the  Museum's  history  and  is  a  typical 
example  of  Lachaise's  more  straightforward 
portrait  heads. 


13 
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Gaston  Lachaise 

Torso,  1932 

Bronze,  9%  inches  high 

Courtesy  Lachaise  Foundation 


Torso,  1930 


After  1928  Lachaise's  works  became  more 
explicitly  sexual  and  often  involved  dramatic 
distortions  and  exaggerations  of  the  female 
anatomy.  Torso  is  the  only  work  in  the 
Museum's  collection  that  reveals  this  aspect  of 
Lachaise's  development.  Like  so  many  of  these 
later  works,  Torso  is  a  fragment.  The  concept 
of  the  sculptural  fragment  would  have  been 
familiar  to  Lachaise  from  his  study  at  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts.  Students  were 
routinely  assigned  to  draw  from  antique  casts, 
which  were  often  damaged  and  fragmented. 
The  intentional  use  of  the  fragment  was  orig- 
inated, and  legitimized,  by  Rodin.  It  was  sub- 
sequently more  abstractly  manifested  in 
Brancusi's  sculpture.  Torso  isolates  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  buttocks  of  a  figure. 
Arching  backward,  the  bisected  dorsal  section 
rests  on  a  cloven  tail.  It  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  inverse  of  Torso,  1932.  Since  it  shows  the 
back  of  a  figure,  its  sex  is  not  definite.  Lachaise 
liked  to  experiment  with  body  analogizing; 
combining  female  and  male  anatomical  and 
musculature  features,  the  proportions  of 
Torso  (the  narrowness  of  the  waist  and  the 
generosity  of  the  buttocks)  are  female,  while 
the  musculature  of  the  upper  back  appears 
more  masculine.  It  is  the  most  abstracted 
sculpture  in  Lachaise's  oeuvre.  Hollow  cast  in 
shell  form,  its  gold-flecked  patina  is  unusually 
rich  and  lustrous. 


Torso,  1930 

Bronze,  1 1 V2  inches  high 

Purchase     58.4 


Man  Walking 


Between  192-'  and  1933,  Lachaise  made  six 
major  sculptures  of  single  standing  male 
nudes.  In  1928  he  acknowledged  his  difficulty 
with  this  subject,  observing  that  he  "did  not 
know  and  love  the  male  figure  as  I  do  the 
woman."14  Lachaise's  Statue  of  a  Youth  and  a 
later  and  larger  bronze  version  of  the  same 
subject,  The  Athlete,  both  portraits  of  Gregory 
Slader,  were  commissioned  by  Philip 
Goodwin.  They  are  presented  with  Egyptian 
frontaliry  and  an  almost  diagrammatic  ren- 
dering of  physical  fitness.  Another  portrait  of 
Slader,  Baseball  Player,  marks  the  next  step  in 
Lachaise's  increasing  emphasis  on  athletic 
motion  in  the  male  nude.  While  considering 
this  theme,  Lachaise  had  conceived  of  the  male 
figure  as  "the  son  of  woman."15  Man,  his  next 
piece  which  dealt  with  this  theme,  would  seem 
to  be  more  fittingly  interpreted  as  a  pendant  to 


Standing  Woman  (1932),  though  its  massive, 
robot-like  rigidity  makes  it  much  less  success- 
ful. Nordland  analyzes  its  flawed  quality,  con- 
jecturing that  "it  was  as  though  Lachaise 
compared  his  own  physical  being  to  the  buoy- 
ant figure  of  his  Isabel.  Where  her  spirit 
soared,  he  felt  himself  to  be  earthbound. 
Where  she  was  life  in  every  detail  and  frag- 
ment, he  felt  himself  to  be  the  worker,  the 
swearv,  heavy  handed,  thick  figured,  overly- 
strong  protector."16  More  naturalistic  and 
compositionally  sophisticated  than  Man  or  his 
work  for  Goodwin,  the  Museum's  Walking 
Man  is  perhaps  Lachaise's  most  refined  treat- 
ment of  the  standing  male  nude. 

The  sculpture  portrays  the  collector,  dance 
enthusiast,  and  writer,  Lincoln  Kirstein. 
Kirstein  was  among  a  group  of  considerably 
younger  connoisseur-collectors,  including 


Gaston  Lachaise 
Statue  of  a  Youth,  1927 
Marble,  42  inches  high 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford 


Gaston  Lachaise 
Baseball  Player,  1928 
Bronze,  I8Y2  inches  high 
Collection  Mrs.  Gregory  A.  Slader 
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Man  Walking,  1933 

Bronze, 

23V4  inches  high 

Purchase     33.48 
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Edward  Warburg  and  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  supported  the  artist.  Kirstein  commis- 
sioned a  number  of  works,  encouraged  his 
friends  to  do  likewise,  and  organized  the 
Lachaise  retrospective  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  He  strongly  endorsed  the  idea  of 
portrait  sculpture  in  the  nude.  Its  source  can- 
not be  definitively  identified,  but  the  artist  is 
said  to  have  based  Man  Walking  upon  a  six- 
inch  high,  Egyptian  gold  statuette  of  a 
pharoah,  which  Kirstein  and  Lachaise  had 
seen  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Lachaise  identified  with  Egyptian  art;  he 
respected  its  "clarity,  precision  and  synony- 
mity . . .  craftsmen  who  were  capable  of  taking 
human  models,  priest  or  king,  and  elevating 
them  into  god-head,  the  cut  stone  becoming 
not  only  a  portrait  but  an  expressed  fragment 
of  divine  vitality,  an  idol  worthy  of  wor- 


ship."17 Though  stylized,  Man  Walkingis 
considerably  more  realistic  than  Elic 
Nadelman's  Standing  Male  Nuiic.  Balletically 
posed  and  almost  conversationally  animated, 
Kirstein  is  seen  with  his  right  foot  raised  and 
hands  opened  and  welcoming.  Lachaise 
requested  that  the  hands  be  left  rough  cast  so 
that  he  could  file  and  refine  them  to  their  final 
detail  and  finish.  With  increasing  naturalism, 
Lachaise's  final  depiction  of  this  theme  was 
Boy  with  a  Tennis  Racquet.  Done  the  same 
year  and  in  the  same  scale  as  Man  Walking,  it 
depicts  the  artist,  critic,  and  patron  George  L. 
K.  Morris  (1905-75).  The  differences 
between  the  straightforward  anatomical  por- 
traits of  Slader  and  the  active  athletic  depic- 
tion of  Morris  reveal  enormous  growth. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  Man  Walking 
balances  the  ideal  and  the  literal. 


Gaston  Lachaise 

Man,  1930-34 

Bronze,  102  inches  high 

Chrysler  Museum  at  Norfolk;  gift  of  Walter  P. 

Chrysler,  Jr. 


Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  Male  Nude,  ca.  1908-9 

Bronze,  26  inches  high 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jan  Nadelman 
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Jewelry 


From  1904-5  Lachaise  worked  in  Paris  at  the 
studio  of  the  designer-craftsman  Rene  Lalique 
( 1 860- 1 94 5 ),  where  he  produced  jewelry  and 
other  small  decorative  items.  Lalique  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  French  Art  Nouveau 
jewelry  designers;  his  career  paralleled  that  of 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  in  America.  Lachaise's 
jewelry  owned  by  the  Museum  is  similar  to,  if 
considerably  less  intricate  than,  Lalique's 
curvilinear,  complex  and  ornamental  designs. 
These  three  pieces  share  with  Lalique's  work 
the  use  of  semi-precious  stones  and  sensuous, 
nature-inspired  forms.  Lachaise  probably 
made  the  belt  buckle  and  ring  set,  with  their 
undulating  leaf  and  twisted  bud  motifs,  and 
the  other,  more  symmetrically  composed  ring 
while  employed  at  the  Lalique  workshop. 
They  are  composed  of  bronze  and  a  rich 


variety  of  other  materials:  agate,  amber,  coral, 
moonstone,  pearl,  and  silver.  During  the 
period  of  his  work  for  Lalique,  it  is  said  that 
Lachaise  kept  a  snake  in  his  pocket  in  order  to 
derive  ideas  for  design  from  its  movements. 
Lachaise  had  taken  the  job  with  Lalique  in 
order  to  save  money  to  travel  to  America  to 
join  Isabel  Nagle.  There,  in  Boston,  in  1906, 
his  training  as  a  jeweler  was  put  to  good  use.  In 
assisting  the  sculptor  Henry  Hudson  Kitson, 
his  first  assignments  were  to  make  the  small 
accessories —  belt  buckles,  sword  handles  and 
insignia  —  for  the  figures  in  the  military 
monuments  that  were  the  staple  of  Kitson's 
successful  practice.  Lachaise  gave  these  three 
pieces  of  jewelry  to  his  only  sibling,  Allys;  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lincoln  Kirstein,  they  were 
donated  by  her  estate  to  the  Museum. 


Buckle,  1905 

Bronze  and  moonstone,  2V2  x  4V2  inches 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Allys  Lachaise     68.60 

Ring  (matches  buckle),  1905 

Bronze,  pearl,  and  agate,  i3/s  x  1  x  1  inches 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Allys  Lachaise     68.61 


Ring,  1905 

Silver,  coral,  and  amber, 
1 V2  x  3/4  x  1 V4  inches 
Gift  of  the  Estate  of 
Allys  Lachaise     68.62 
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Drawings 


For  Lachaise,  like  other  sculptors,  drawing 
was  the  swift  activity  that  could  precede, 
break,  or  follow  the  more  strenuous  process  of 
making  sculpture.  In  his  works  on  paper,  his 
sensuous,  undulating  line  found  its  most 
relaxed  and  spontaneous  expression.  Lachaise 
never  dated  his  drawings  and  seldom  used 
them  as  studies  for  specific  projects.  As  a 
sculptor  he  thought  three-dimensionally — 
drawing  was  shorthand,  an  exercise,  not  a  tool 
to  help  solve  sculptural  problems.  The  draw- 
ings were  done  in  concentrated  periods  and 
swiftly  completed.  Lachaise  outlined  his  forms 
and  infrequently,  if  ever,  reworked  or  filled 
them  in.  Color  and  modeling  were  almost  never 
introduced.  He  used  ink,  chalk,  and  pencil, 


and  on  occasion  mixed  these  media.  Though 
he  would  draw  couples,  he  focused  upon  the 
single  figure  and,  not  surprisingly,  mostly 
upon  women.  His  drawings  always  have  a 
greater  freedom  than  his  sculpture,  "being," 
as  Henry  McBride  eloquently  noted,  "in  a 
lighter  and  more  volatile  medium  than  the 
heavy  and  imponderable  clay  in  which  the 
artist  usually  worked."18  The  medium 
allowed  him  to  make  numerous,  almost  iden- 
tical compositions,  embellishing  the  charac- 
teristic up-slanting  eyes  and  curled  fingers  of 
his  outlined  figures.  In  keeping  with  the  devel- 
opment of  his  sculpture,  dramatic  anatomical 
exaggeration  appears  in  the  later  drawings. 


Nude  With  Drapery,  ca.  1922 
Pencil,  i85/8  x  1  i5/s  inches 
Purchase     38.44 
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Standing  Nude,  ca.  1922-32 

Pencil  on  paper,  17%  xii%  inches  (sight) 

Purchase     38.46 
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i.  Gaston  Lachaise,  "Autobiography" 
(handwritten  holographic  manuscript), 
Lachaise  Archive,  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and 
Manuscript  Library,  Yale  University. 

2.  Wayne  Craven,  review  of  Gerald 
Nordland's  Gaston  Lachaise:  The  Man  and 
His  Work,  The  Art  Bulletin,  58  (March  1976), 
p.  143 

3.  Gaston  Lachaise,  "A  Comment  on  My 
Sculpture,"  Creative  Art,  3  (August  1928),  p. 


Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library, 
Yale  University. 

9.  A.  E.  Gallatin,  "Gaston  Lachaise,"  The 
Arts,  3  (June  1928),  p.  398. 

10.  Nordland,  Gaston  Lachaise  p.  86. 

1 1 .  Lincoln  Kirstein,  Elie  Nadelman  (New 
York:  The  Eakins  Press,  1973),  p.  27. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  255,  n.  9;  on  seeing  Lachaise's 
exhibition,  Nadelman  said,  "II  m'a  tout  vole!" 


4.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  introduction  to  Gaston 
Lachaise  1882- 1935  (New  York:  M. 
Knoedler  &c  Company,  1947). 

5.  Marsden  Hartley,  "[On]  Thinking  of 
Lachaise,"  The  Spangle  of  Existence  (type- 
script manuscript,  ca.  1937),  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Library,  New  York,  pp.  153-57. 

6.  Gaston  Lachaise,  in  conversation  with 
George  L.  K.  Morris,  recorded  in  Morris's 
diary,  December  21,  193 1 ;  cited  in  Gerald 
Nordland,  Gaston  Lachaise:  The  Man  and 
His  Work  (New  York:  George  Braziller, 
1974),  p.  87. 

7.  E.  E.  Cummings,  "Gaston  Lachaise,"  The 
Dial,  February  1920,  p.  202. 

8.  Gaston  Lachaise,  letter  to  Isabel  Lachaise, 
September  1,  1934,  Lachaise  Archive, 


13.  Gaston  Lachaise,  undated  letter  to  Isabel 
Lachaise,  Lachaise  Archive,  Beinecke  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Library,  Yale 
University. 

14.  Gaston  Lachaise,  letter  to  Isabel  Lachaise, 
quoted  in  Nordland,  Gaston  Lachaise  p.  41. 

1 5 .  Lachaise,  "A  Comment  on  my  Sculpture," 
p.  xxiii. 

16.  Nordland,  Gaston  Lachaise  p.  106. 

17.  Lincoln  Kirstein,  Gaston  Lachaise:  Retro- 
spective Exhibition  (New  York:  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  1935),  p.  14. 

18.  Henry  McBride,  "Remarkable  Lachaise 
Drawings,"  The  New  York  Sun,  April  24, 
1931. 
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Works  in  the  Permanent  Collection 


Ring,  1905 

Silver,  coral,  and  amber,  1  Vi  x%xi  lA  inches 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Allys  Lachaise     68.62 


Head,  1923-24 
Marble,  i63/4  inches  high 
Purchase     41.54 


Buckle,  1905 

Bronze  and  moonstone,  2V2  x  4V2  inches 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Allys  Lachaise     68.60 


Dolphin  Fountain,  1924 

Bronze,  17  inches  high 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 


31.4: 


Ring  (matches  buckle),  1905 

Bronze,  pearl,  and  agate,  i%xixi  inches 

Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Allys  Lachaise     68.6 1 


Head,  1928 

Bronze  with  nickel  plate,  13V4  inches  high 

Purchase     31.42 


Woman  with  Arms  Akimbo,  19 10 
Bronze,  n  inches  high 

Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Lydia 
and  Harry  Lewis  Winston  Collection;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  Malbin 

Woman  Arranging  Hair,  ca.  19 10- 12 
Bronze,  10V2  inches  high 
Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Lydia 
and  Harry  Lewis  Winston  Collection;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  Malbin 

Standing  Woman,  1912-27 
Bronze,  70  x  28  x  16  inches 
Purchase     36.91 

Seal,  1 92 1 

Bronze,  10%  x  14V2  inches 

Purchase     31.43 

Standing  Nude,  ca.  1922-32 

Pencil  on  paper,  i73A  x  11%  inches  (sight) 

Purchase     38.46 

Nude  With  Drapery,  ca.  1922-32 
Pencil,  1  85/s  x  1  i5/s  inches 
Purchase     38.44 

Head  of  a  Woman,  ca.  1922-32 
Pencil  on  paper,  1 95/s  x  1 43/s  (sight) 
Purchase     38.43 

Head  of  a  Woman,  1 923 
Bronze,  1 3  V2  inches  high 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Lewisohn     54.50 


John  Marin,  1928 

Bronze,  12  inches  high 

Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Seth  and 

Gertrude  W.  Dennis 

Standing  Figure,  1927 

Bronze,  1 1V4  x  4V4  x  3V4  inches; 

base,  4x5x4  inches 

Given  in  memory  of  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  by 

the  Halpert  Foundation     75.14 

Torso,  1930 

Bronze,  1 1 V2  inches  high 

Purchase     58.4 

Seated  Nude,  ca.  1932-35 

Pencil  on  paper,  23%  x  18  inches  (sight) 

Purchase     38.45 

Man  Walking,  1933 
Bronze,  23  XU  inches  high 
Purchase     33.48 

Juliana  Force,  1934 
Bronze,  12  inches  high 
Anonymous  gift     53.51 

Nude  No.  1,  n.d. 

Pencil  on  paper,  11  x  8V2  inches 

Purchase     32.1 

Nude  No.  2,  n.d. 

Pencil  on  paper,  11  x  8V2  inches 

Purchase     32.2 


CONCENTRATIONS 


A  Series  of  jotb  Anniversary  Exhibitions 
Sponsored  by  Champion  International  Corporation 

MAURICE  B.  PRENDERGAST 

January  9  —March  2,1980 

GASTON  LACHAISE 

March  5  -April  27, 1980 

JOHN  SLOAN 

April  30 -June  a,  1980 

CHARLES  BURCHFIELD 

June  2  j  -August  17, 1980 

STUART  DAVIS 

August  20 -October  i2, 1980 

CHARLES  SHEELER 

October  15  -December  7,  1980 

AD  REINHARDT 

December  10, 1980—  February  1, 1981 

ALEXANDER  CALDER 

February  4 -March  29, 1981 


